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What a minstrel is he who by one sweet melody 

Burns up the garners of a thousand devotees ! 

That fair idol entered my door at early morn ; 

By his look, the secret chambar of my soul was illumined. 

The One (Ahad) was made manifest in the mim ' of Ahmad. 
In this circuit, the first emanation became the last ; 
A single mim divides Ahad from Ahmad ; 
The world is immersed in that one mim. 
In Adam were manifested reason and discernment, 
Whereby he perceived the principle of all things. 
When he beheld himself a specific person, 
He thought within himself, " What am I ? " 
From part to whole, he made a transit, 
And thence returned again to the world. 
He saw that the world is an imaginary thing, 
Like as one, diffused thro' many numbers — 
What am I ? tell me what " /" means — 
What is the meaning of travel into yourself? 
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A Fragment on Political Education. By George Whale. London, 1882. 
Conversations on Philosophy. By Miss Handley. London, 1883. 

These two little books may be taken as a sort of first fruits of the London Aristotc- 
ian Society for the Systematic Study of Philosophy, of which the authors are members. 
Mr. Whale chiefly occupies his pages with an earnest recommendation of the study of 
History and Political Economy as a main part of the " closet " discipline and furniture 
of the citizen, " slowly learning to look at public questions without party animosity." 
To these he would add the practice of discussion and local government, and as much 
wider culture of the humanities as possible. In such training of the individual elements 
he finds the safeguard of the democratic organism. In his treatment of History, he 
rises to the philosophical conception of its continuity and organic wholeness, finding a 
biography for the race, which is not merely the mechanical and external combination 
of individual biographies. As to Political Economy, his mind is open to the fact that 
it is, after all, but an artificial kind of science, like heraldry, dealing with conventions 
and arrangements that are passing away before our eyes, yet possessing a provisiona 
use as " preparing the way for the sociologist of the future." 

Miss Handley's " First Lessons on Philosophy " offers itself as an introduction to 



1 Mim, the forty grades of emanation, from universal reason down to man. 
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metaphysic and logic for beginners, and may be characterized almost in one word as a 
very cordial and naive glance at Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson's " Idealogy." The treat- 
ment of the Master's doctrines by his disciples is thoroughly genial and simple, and has 
the distinction of great earnestness. If sometimes the zeal displayed is not entirely 
according to knowledge, yet, on the whole, the book may be recommended to those who 
only want a bird's-eye view of the Hodgsonian system, and do not look for any criticism 
or reconstruction. The author is content with a " metaphysic " which merely analyzes 
the phenomena of the empirical ego, and, while seeking affiliations in some uncertain 
way with Kant, repudiates the transcendental method. The " pure " or productive Uni- 
versal Reason appears to be quite unknown to her. '■ The Ego, or subject, is only a re- 
mote object of consciousness, just as a house or a tree is ! " Philosophy has nothing to 
do with " genesis " in any sense. Its problem is not the construction of Nature or ex- 
perience, but simply the analysis and reconstruction of experience by individual minds. 
This is very much like ordinary English empirical psychology baptized into the name 
of metaphysic. So far as it goes, it is subtle and excellent in many ways, but it is not 
Philosophy, as this has been understood by Kant and his successors. J. B.-G. 

Nature and Thought : an Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. By St. George 

Mivart. London, 1882. 

A Natural Theology would be a better title for the book, which leaves on one's mind 
the general impression that he has been perusing an interesting and ingenious survival 
of the apologies of the eighteenth century with a slight nuance of nineteenth-century 
difference, but not quite enough to remove the appearance of anachronism. 

At one time the able author presents to the reader the picture of a distinguished 
modern man of science unhappily laboring to do marvels for ecclesiastical Christianity, 
or Catholic theology, in the heavy mediaeval mail armor of scholastic realism, while at 
another, when he is reviving ante-Kantian positions and ignoring rather than meeting 
Kantiau criticism, he cleverly assumes the role of a metaphysical Rip-van-Winkleism 
that has been asleep for a hundred years and more, and has only just had time since 
awaking to glance through a short history of modern philosophy and take a cursory 
view of the Darwinian and evolutionary movement in science. His attitude toward 
Darwinians and Agnostics is frequently that of a special pleader who, having little or 
no case, resorts to virtuous indignation verging on abuse. Take, for example, this 
little bit of the dialogue between " F " — the man of straw set up to be converted, a 
mild youth with a genius for making tremendous admissions and naively misrepresent- 
ing his own positions, who, on the eve of marriage, is in haste to find a theology befit- 
ting a husband and father — and " M," the Hotspur of church-philosophy, his guide and 
friend. "I have no patience with the wilful folly of such perverse sophists." "F. 
You seem to be quite warm on this subject ! " " M. The indignation of any man who 
values human reason may well be excited by sophists who make use of exceptional 
mental gifts for the purpose of disparaging and virtually denying the assistance (!) of 
that wonderful and admirable human intellect which they insult and blaspheme." "F. 
I thought it was rather the Darwinian belief about man about which you were indig- 
nant?" "M. And with good reason, seeing the consequences which will sooner or 
later inevitably flow from it, and which are as pernicious as irrational." As one conse- 
quence, truth, justice, and religion are to eease to claim the sympathy and obedience of 
the emancipated followers of reason (p. 175). "Consequence" is the refrain of the 
book, whose main feature is, perhaps, that it aims much more at edification than at 
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•enlightenment — a characteristic which finds its explanation in the fact that Mr. Mivart 
has been deeply impressed by reading Mr. Balfour's " Defence of Philosophic Doubt," and 
similar recent works, with concern for the chaos of opinion and speculation in England, 
and is bent on resolving the discords and leading the way to satisfaction, rest, and reso- 
lute activity. This ardor for resolution is rather alarming. We see the Church, in the 
person of her champion, falling back and intrenching herself in what positions remain 
tenable, and yet, evidently, only retiring the better to spring forward again, as may be 
seen in the author's delicately insinuated approval of asceticism and recommendation of 
strenuous and absorbing worship and service of a preter-human object, which would 
either be an inhuman distraction and interruption, or simply a wrongly named concen- 
tration by wrong methods on an ideal of humanity, to be better served by a harmoni- 
ous infinity of detailed acts of brotherliness and human loving kindness, and by the 
social organized pursuit of every natural perfection of man, in which the religion of the 
body will have a just place. J. B.-G. 
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